More on liobert Caro's LBJ series of books 
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I do not intend tiiis to change the high opinion I've expressed about Caro's v/ork 
because it is dependable, I think, as it relates to LBJ, and is an enonaous and impressive 
undertaking, . But earlier I told Jerry I think he has padded it excessively and on 
occasion exaggerates. As in making more than they were of ^oke Stevenson and Sam Ilay- 
burn - better people thiin they were. 

Earlier in the first volume, vjhich I'm reading after having read the second, I noted 
by which I mean obs=jrved that in exaggerating the plight of those he calls the fiill 
country people, meaning where LBJ came from, he is both ignorant and in error. In trying 
to check his sources found that this was impossible. He lumps a large number and 
variety of them at rhe beginning of the notes on each chapter and follws that with a 
small selection that Viithout page citation refers to a few of the statements in the 
cijapter. He is quite wrong in saying that washing machines were commonplace about 1900 
and that most roofs had radio aerials on them in 1920. I'm not going back to make a 
citation. He also implied t]}hat with the available radios there could have been reception 
down there of distant ctations. Iliat was impossible v/ith crystal sets, the only ones 
then available, I was bom in the hearf of a major city and when I was young my mother 
had no washing machine and in was in the early 1920s that the first fcunily in the 60 or 
so in the block we lived on got the fir.st crystal set.Ky first recollection of any 
reference to a radio in that block is the excited announcemtmt that Harding had won 
that election, 

Itts exaggeration makes it appear that the plight of thd Hill country people wqs 
unique, ^t wasn t at all. His chapter The Sd— li-Sad Irons is almost all puff. He could 
have said all that was necessary, if it wad necessary to repeat at all, in a paragraph. 

Idfe was hard in those days and it was harder in the more remote areas that were slotJor 
in getting electricity. But istead he writes at length aoout what he did not understand 
and what younger people today will not know is exaggerated or incorrect, I go into this 
because it can raise questions abdut his judgement and his fairness. 

I note that on 502 to says that electric irons and toasters were in widespread 
use by 1900. I was bom 15 years later and we had neither. ¥e didn't get electricity 
in the heart of Hhiladelphia until the 1920s. The house was plumbed for gas and that 
provided illumination. I can remember when my mother was able to switch from the use of iron 
irons, heated on the cookstove, later dn a gas hotplate, to an iron that was failed by 
a flexible house frolji one of the^pjipes thiit provided the illumination^, 

^ Despite his pretense that it was a burden limited to those Hill country people, 
citj^oeople also iii the era he writes about were still using kerosene for iilumination 
and for heat, x lived in a corner ^’rocery and in the 1930 s we were still selling kero- 
sene, in Wilmington, DL, and iT was comi.ion elsewhere. And wicks and mantles for the lamps. 

^ says that refrigerators were sold widely in 1912. I ws born the nectt year and 
nobody in our block, as long as ^ lived in '''hila, , had an electric refrigerator. The 
ice man's wagon was there every day. We had og^first^]^ct:^c refrigerator when x was 
close to 10, or after Hardii:^s election. By not have even a crystal 

radio. * 

He says "The Hill country farmer had to milk his cows by hand" without si^ecifying 
the date, the preceeding given being 1927. My /Neighbor when I farmed never had 

electric milkers as of the time I left the farm, 1907. Most did by then but ^I's uncle 
■'^uck milked by hand still in the late 1930s. f3o 

He laments the fact that those farmers could "not use the electric auger" to feed 
his livestock in that era. It had not yet been invented and it vfas not the first means 
of mechanical feeding of livestock. says the farmers had to pitchfork the hay up into 
the barn lofts. Host drove their vfagons into the loft and pitched thq hay out. Until 



they couM bail the hay. Sither they fed the hay by gravity on most fanas. He says 

tne farm^s had to stomp the hay to sgften it so the cows could eat it. 1 never heard of 
such a thing and he doesn t know how the cattle's digestive system works. 

He gives the reader to understand thcit aside from hay all the cows got was corn, 
pranked through a sheller operated by hand. (They were not uncommon as late as the 19b0g, 
when 1 used one.) ^ows did not give much inlk on hay and corn. As of the time he writes 
about farmers had available to them in most places a mixed feed, Ufe says the same thing 
about laying chickens, for v;hom corn was not a good feed if the intent ».as to get eggs.) 

He talics about the farmers having to cut wood by hand for fuel. That was true on all 
farms all over the vjorld in that era, true until chain, says were invented and then 
s'^silnble. ihere were a few exceptions in sawing wood up, when modern tractors vfere 
available. belt froma tractor could operate a saw on a table that moved back and 
lorth and on wljich, with some effort, large logs ®ould be l2iid and sawn. He also says 
tl^t when farmevs and others sawed wood by had they did at hy "riding one end of a 
ri)p saw. All farmers did, but liiot \/ith a "rip" saw, which is used for sawing with the 
grain only, i^r cutting across the grain a cros^at was used. On^they were for two men 
and for one. i used both, still have a one-man wood saw. (504) ^ 

■‘^e can t be right in saying that each person on a farm required 40 gallons of 
water a day or about 200 gallons for the average farmer and I find it inpossible to believe 
that "on “he average , '^'he well was located 255 feet from the house," 

Hero he goes more into the problems with and thfj v?ork entailed in usinfps^TOisaE 
wood for fuel, as most farms in tliaT'^Sax' period had to do, not only there, -t was the 
practise of farm^s to use the time of the year when they were not doing field work, 
particularly the ^jiter txme , to cut and ha)fi. the wood from rheir forests to ^Sinear thcj house , 
ii/hen they then also worked it up, into the sizes needed, tliat in this area was done 
when “here was field work was splitting the wood for cookstove use, 

Ife s^ays they would fell trees "and chop them into four-foot lengths." More often 
isitn the ^rger trees they sectioned them with a saw. He says they were cut into four- 
foot lengths so they "could be stacked in cords." Honsense! Hood was stack in cords only 
when it was to be sold and then it was sold by th;.; cord, a stack 4x4x8 feet. Farmers had 
no need to do this for the wood they used. They cut it to sizes they could handle and they 
did not throw away what vjas less then four geet long, (506) 

(^0 cookstove, whJLch as of that tine was still in wide use elsewhere (one was j//// 

^in the housepa which I was bom as of the 1920s and was widely used on farms around here 
in the 1950s) he says they were hard for the women to make work because "TheHamper that 
opened into the firebox created only a small daaft." That was the purpose of the damper. 

When more air flow, more draft was needed, that little door was opened. The daiaper was 
used to control the fire, not to start it, 

Hf continues to pretend that what was the practise there was limited to there when 
it wasn t and he talics hbout how lye soap was all the^^ had (5O8) He actually says, 

"soap she had made from lye," the housewife. (lly mother- inlaw in the 1950s and others 
were still making soap but not from lye. A little lye was used with lois of fat. 

account of the family w^ijfhing is exaggerated and in some respects not true, 
but I can rememoer that we also had to wash by hand and I remember using a washboard 
myself, /jb has a footnote* saying that the invention of the gas washing machine did not help 
the women much becuse fh^ still had to fill it by hand. It nonetheless was a labor- 
iaver, 

ife reefers (510) to ions usid to ±ton clothes then being iron. They were all over 
until electricity was available. He says they were shaped like a sedge. I ncjver saw one 
like that. They were shaped like a boat, some pminted on both ends, some with a square 
end. He refers to wooden handles sometimes availaole without saying they were detachable. 

I stilj. have some iron irons and they weigh nothing like the seven pjunds he says. But 
again he ^ays ttiis was limited to the Hin country. It was everyv-Jhere until there was 



J 


electricity, which Wc;s later getting to that and many other areas. 

"Evening Ms®%ie only time in which Hill counter farm couples could read," circa 
the 1920s. That was pretty true on all farms and to a* large degree in the cities then. 

He says that they then h-ad to use kerosene lamps that it is difficult for 

a city dweller to appreciate" how much they v?ere disliked. I’alse. They then were still 
used in some areas of cities and they wefe certainly preferable to darkness! 

0e says thcit j^ost Hin country outhouses "had no pit dug under them." I have 
no way of contradicting him but I donH believe it. It was no big deal to dig a pit and 
without a pit there was a great health hazai?d and considerable discomfort from the stench, 
which was controlled by bother thin layers of soild and by lime in outhouses. 

He^^says that people could their ktwater J^nt radios (515; in the Hm 

country, i-n those days those radios^ were operated by batteries and did not require 
electric current, 

i^llowing this chapter in which his catalogues of the hardships is attributed 
to LBJ’s Hill people only, he beging the next chapter 1.51&) by saying that a.l-most 90;a 
of Americans living in rural areas had no electricity! 

One of my reason for going into thid is because I think maybe some of you \jho are 
younger will be interested in how life was before; you were born, how slowly it changed 
with the availability of electricity. 

I was born close to the center o:^, Philadelphia, which was more than 20 miles in 
its longer dimension. Just about all th^^^uses were quite old but they were also sub- 
stantial brick houses. ¥hen built they did not have inside toilets. All those houses had 
small back porches and ggall back yards, wi>th vjooden fences aver which tlie cats pro^fled 
at night and on which bSiy^hurt themeslves by fulling from them and onto them, I had one 
school mate who lost a testicle that way. They were row houses, with an area way between 
the buildings at the rear, on one side. The other side was a straight wall and at tiiat 
end of the porch, where there v;as no sp^ce between the houses, was the privy. The first 
school I went to, kiiadergarten and the first three grades, had an enormous outside privy, 
built over the main sewer line though which we could hear the sound of the rushing 
water and wastes. One side boys, the other ^jirls, at least a 24-holer, liilk and bread v;ere 
delivered daily, as was ice when theye was a demand for it, by ho^se and wagon, the milk 
and bread deliveries beginning during the night. The horses knevr the stops and when the 
driver left the step on the back to make the delivery the horse advanced to the next stop. 

Ice was delivered only during the day. Each cake was scored into 25-lb sections tliat the 
deliveryman chipped off. ¥e had a card we put in the front window to tell ihlm how aany 
pounds ¥6 wanted. He carried it into the house and put it into the refrigerator, woocSv lined 
with galvanized sheetnetal. There was a drip pipe through which the water was collected in 
a pan tliat had to be emptied before it ran over, with walkin refrigerators had 

the ice compartments at the top and the deliveryman used a small steplafider each store had 
to put the large blocks, at least 200 lbs, up there. 

As they did in the Hill country, the women washed the clothes and linens by rhbbing 
them up and down on a washboard. They also used the large gjilvanized tubs he refers to. 
/Although we could heat water with gas by means of a flame over which a spiral of pipes 
carried the water to be heated, there was little capacity for storing hot water and it was 
heated in pans or larger vessels on the same kind of cookstore he refers to. Pew houses 
in that aret^then had gas stoves because of the cost. Our first o;fee, the only one my moxher 
had until I was about 10, was a gas hotplate. Our house in ^liladelphia was wired for 

electricity when I was old enough to remember it, after I was in school. 

^eWetj. 

^ had no days off for bad weather then. I went to school with the snow up to my 
knees, a little more than a half mile. Idl went to a country school in the village in 
vihich she lived, one teacher, one or tivo rooms. Until high school, v;hen she had to wall: a 
mile up a very steep dirt road to t.lce the bus. 



Each living roon had what was called a library table, usually in the center, and 
it held the lanp, kerosene or gas. The gas for iliuiaination entered the rooms about 
half-way up a wall, with a horizontal swivel fitting that allowed it to be swmng. The 
pipe was about 8 inches long, with an uprigha of about two inches at vhe end, with a 
slotted fitting at the open end. One turned the petcock at the aall on and helfi a natch 
to the slot whence there then came a fanshaped flame, its size controlled by the amount of 
gas fed to it. Hoses fit over the ends. They were made of rubber around vJhich a fabric 
was xvoven to make it look better. These hoses went to appliances, like the hot-irwator /i/i^yk> 
dieste^ and the lamps, for those who had |^*$anp s. all didn't. 

&ys used to jump on the rear step of the v?agons to snatch pieces of ice that wasted 
when the iceman chipped the cakes to get the sizes he needed. We'd also siitch rides when 
he was driving the horse. Snitching rides on the trolieycars could be fatal. 

lire houses were comer houses with the long wall altered to make the ground floors 
into stables, sections for #he engines and one for the horses. Vihen there was an alarm the 
horses were harnessed and backed into the shafts of the engines they were to pull, in 
pairs. Beautiful sight to see them charging, sparks flying when theyr hooves iiit the 
cobblestones. ;>Only a fe-i main street then were paved.) And the smoke flowing up and 
back from the engine that had a steam boiler on it, I suppose to provide power to the 
water but I don^ know because there ^^ere hydrants every^Aere, with the pressure of city 
water, '"ehaps it then vaa not great enough. , 

Goal and wood were delivered by horse and wagon, /ti.’o|bon loads, chuted down, into the 
cellar through the cellar window. In some instances carried in in large canvas ba^ vjith 
handles, over the shoulder. We used coal. The furnace had a large register on the top, 
flush with the first floor, and tliat was the only point in the living area to which heat 
was delivered. It did not get to much of the house. The back room on the second floor was 
virtually without heat, J slept on and under a feather ticking tke chill of which my body 
had to remove and I didn't move a bit once I was in piace and shiwering. 

II/I 6 I’ve read more and have formed the opinion thqft the reporters and coluianists he 
quotes more often were the conseirvatives of those days. A few were mildly liberal and 
are rarely quoted, 

Gn the chance it Liay interest those not alive in those days I add a few things 
that came to mind when I was reading and correcting this, 

% first recollection of^'^adio to ««iiich the faiail;^ could listen is of the late iy 20 s. 
As soon as I saw one I made one. Before and after then the only other source of music we 
had was a Victrola. -^t got its naiae from the Victor Talking I'lachine *^ 0 ., later incorported 
into lat|onal Broadcasting Gq. It made most of the phonograph records then available. To 
begin 'v/ith they were pressed on one side onl 2 /. The machine had to be cranked, and a spring 
motor rotated the pad on wMch the record rested and was turned. 

-^e soap continued to be popular and available in the stores for decades. I liave a 
cake I've had a dozen years oe more because it is effective if an area of sid.n exposed to 
poison ivy is washed with it. It was probably the most used laundry soap until about 
World War II. The most popular brand when - was a clxLld was Octagon, named after its shape. 

as of 'the time we moved from ■^‘'hiladelphia the onl;,'’ street illumination on the street 
we lived on and many if not most side streets was gas. There were cast^ron posts about 
8-10 feet high, with a large glass conto.iner at the top to hold the ylme and prot *ct it 
from the vfeather. The illumination came from a flame as gad burned in the laantle within 
the glass enclosure, Nights a man came around, with a small ladder, climbed on it to%ere 
he could raise that glass enclosure, lit the flame and went to the next lamp post. Hornings 
he came around and turned it off. There was? a poem about this that I remember only vaguely, 
"O'Leary the 'flamp-Lighter," 

I am reminded, of a story tliat indicates that electric refringerators were not 
comiaon in all areas as of about 1930 of a little later. Frederick Lewis Allen, when in his 



it oluJJL - ^ 

70s, had v?ritten a book described by its subtitle and had marrie^^a muc3T~youhger wciiian^ 

The book is "Only Yesterday" and the subtitle is "A Seiainiscent History of the 1920s," 

(Pine book. I enjoyed it. I remember one chapter was titled "A1 Ga;^e and Alcohol.") 

He knew he'd be questioned by reporters so he arranged a press conference, in the id.tchen 
of t he iairmh ouse in wiiich he ■/'ived, if I recall correctly, in iCansas. Parm kitchens 
were aS^Talways large rooms where the farm had any size. He answered no questions until 
all the reporters were assembled, U'e then said, aware thsit he was in his 70s and there would 
be o^uestions about his Decoming a father, ‘‘If I can anticipate your first question, it is 
not the chj^onological age - it is the temperament." 0e than added, " Please note^hat we 
have electric refrigeration, Hq iceman comes here," And then the press conference 
proceeded. 


Heturnijig to Oaro, I'm up to the PEE third- term campaign. Hendell lillkie was his 
republican o^onent. For all the extraneous detail with which Caro lards his books, he 
failed to make any identification of Millkie at all. He was a Mall-Street utilities 
lawyer yet as -i^epublidans went a liberal one. For example, he defended a ivest-coast 
^ommuiist Party leader named^^^chneiderman before the Supreme Oourt ind if I remember 
correctly won. The charge was a political charge, not criminal. L^^riting about the 
Texas oil interests in the campaigns ^aro made mention of a utilities magnate named 
Sam Unsull. ife does not refer to the roajor scandal in \.'hich Insull was involved and if I 
remember correctly was convicted. Even though he spends much time on bow such people 
exerted influence by political contributed and violated the law in it. 

u have no reason not to think that (faro i_s other than accurate in tfhat he reports 
about LBJ, if not *ntijjely impartial in it, but 4^ have reasons, some of v/liich I note 
above, to suggest that what he says of life in those days need not be taken as faithful 
to fact. 



